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“‘The chief end of the 

American College is 
to train citizens for 
citizenship’’ 


— Harry Augustus Garfield 
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HE teaching of Williams from its be- 

ginning, has been based on the convic- 

tion that education should train a man 
for citizenship. Williams was the first col- 
lege in America to introduce History, Politi- 
cal Economy, and Science of Government 
into its curriculum,— three courses of ac- 
cepted value in citizenship training. Williams 
men have always had the faith that the small 
college based on broad culture possesses 
unique advantages for this purpose. 


The facts herewith presented have been 
compiled for the benefit of Williams men and 
the friends of Williams, in order to determine 
how far the training at Williams has been 
successful in fitting men for leadership in 
American life. 


This survey is of interest, in view of the 
marked recent trend in American education 
toward “practical” and vocational training 
which fits a man for one particular trade or 
calling rather than supplies him with a broad 
background of literature, science, history and 
knowledge of men. 


A STARTLING TRUTH 


Aside from denominational institutions, 
there are only fifteen strictly cultural men’s 
colleges in the United States today. 


SOME FIGURES ON THE SUBJECT 


Of the 183 exclusively men’s colleges and 
universities in the United States, 133, or over 
73 per cent., now offer professional courses. 


Of colleges founded since 1870, 70 per cent. 
feature “practical” professional training. 


The figures for the new colleges during the 
past 20 years, since 1900, show that 74 per 
cent. are presenting vocational courses. 


Of the 120 state colleges and universities 
110 feature “practical” courses in professional 
and vocational training. 


Of the forty million dollars which the states 
appropriated for these institutions in 1918 the 
cultural colleges received less than half a 
million. 


The United States Government appropri- 
ated $10,071,890 for higher education in 1918, 
and not a dollar of it went to the strictly cul- 
tural colleges. 
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In the rush for so-called “practical educa- 
tion,” the specialization in the humanities 
such as Williams offers is being somewhat 
neglected. Yet the value of a training like 
that of Williams as a preparation for service 
to the country and American institutions is 
clearly shown in the careers of the men who 
have been so educated. 


WILLIAMS IS A LEADER IN HER FIELD 


Many movements which have become 
permanent features of our educational and 
national life originated at Williams. 


The first Natural History Society connected 
with an American educational institution was 
founded at Williams. 


The first Anti-Slavery Society in Massa- 
chusetts was founded at Williams in 1821. 


Williams was one of the earliest colleges to 
grant teachers’ pensions. 


The first American scientific expedition to 
be sent out by a college was sent to Nova 
Scotia by Williams in 1835. A second ex- 
pedition was sent to Florida in 1857, and a 
third explored the Amazon from source to 
mouth in 1865. 


The first college gymnasium was built on 
the Williams campus in 1827. 


Williams erected the first permanent ob- 
servatory to appear in an American college. 
It was built by the students and is still stand- 


ing. 


The first group of American men to dedi- 
cate their lives to foreign missions were Wil- 
liams men. The history of the Haystack 
Prayer Meeting in 1806 is known the world 
over. 


The famous Hampton Institute for Negroes 
was founded by a Williams man soon after 
the Civil War. 


One of the first railroads to be built in 
America was built by a Williams man in 


1806. 


A Williams professor was the first to take 
his classes into the fields to study botany, and 
was the author of one of the earliest Manuals 
of American Botany, which appeared in 1817 
and was published with funds subscribed by 
the students. 


Similarly, Williams was among the earliest 
to include the other sciences among her 
courses. Physics lectures commenced in 1810, 
Chemistry in 1813, and Geology and Botany 
in 1817. 


Just a few months ago the College again 
demonstrated her pioneer effort in behalf of 
progress, when the first International Institute 
of Politics was held at Williams,—a move- 
ment which bids fair to be a most powerful 
influence for peace and national understand- 
ing throughout the world. 


So down through the century and a quarter 
of her existence, the College has proved her 
power of leadership. 


Of the five thousand three hundred and six 
men who were graduated to 1917, the fol- 
lowing are some of the available facts: 


STATESMEN 


Williams .has produced a President of the 
United States, a Secretary of State, a Treas- 
urer of the United States, and two Secretaries 
of the Interior. 


Five Williams graduates have become Gov- 
ernors, and seven, Lieutenant-Governors. 


Five of her alumni have served as Foreign 
Ministers and Ambassadors. ‘Twenty-seven 
have represented their government in Lega- 
tions and Consulates. 


Sixty-seven Williams men have been elected 
to the United States Congress, nineteen being 
sent from the state of New York alone. 


One out of every seventeen graduates or 
former students has been either a State Sena- 
tor or State Representative, a total of 325 hav- 
ing held such positions. 


MINISTERS 


Over one thousand alumni of Williams 
have entered the ministry. 


One hundred and seventy-five became mis- 
sionaries. Since the birth of American for- 
eign missions, which occurred on the Col- 
lege campus in 1806, when the first group of — 
men in the United States dedicated their lives 
to foreign service, Williams missionaries have 
penetrated India, Africa, Syria, Burma, Siam, 
Turkey, Japan, China, Persia, Bulgaria, 
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Mexico, Ceylon, Greece, Asia Minor, Central 
America, and the uttermost ends of the world. 


EDUCATORS 


One thousand and eighty-nine alumni have 
become teachers. 


Two hundred and forty-one, or 22 per cent. 
of this number, have become college profes- 
sors. 


Seventy-one Williams men have becorne 
presidents of colleges. 


One hundred and ninety-three have served 
as presidents of academies or seminaries. 


One out of every sixteen who entered the 
teaching profession has become a college 
president. 


Out of every four, one has been elected to 
head an academy, seminary, or college. 


A partial list of institutions which have 
selected one or more presidents from the 
Williams alumni would include the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
Hanover, University of Indiana, Marietta, 
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University of California, Mills, Wells, Ham- 
ilton, Clark, Simmons, Ohio State, Drury, 
University of Vermont, Lafayette, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, New York 
Agricultural College, University of Nebraska, 
University. of Iowa, University of Wisconsin, 
and Whitman College, which was one of the 
first colleges to be founded by Williams men. 
A Williams man was Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for forty-two years. 


LAWYERS _ 


Twenty-four per cent. of Williams’ gradu- 
ates have become lawyers. 


In all, there have been a total of twelve 
hundred and ninety alumni who have entered 
the legal profession,—enough to install an at- 
torney in every city with a population of five 
thousand or more in the country, and still leave 
eleven additional lawyers to each state. 


JUDGES 


The degree of proficiency of Williams 
lawyers is indicated by the fact that out of 
the large number to enter the profession, one 
out of every six has donned the judicial robes. 
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‘Two have sat upon the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court, and twenty-eight have 
_ held similar positions in the Supreme Courts 
of the various states. 


AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


William’s contribution to the literary world 
has been notable. One hundred and thirty- 
two of her sons are ranked as authors, poets 
and historians. William Cullen Bryant, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Washington Glad- 
den, G. Stanley Hall, Bliss Perry, and Eugene 
Field are but a few of the Williams men 
whose names are engraved on the annals of 
American literature. 


Nearly two hundred Williams men have 
become editors of newspapers or magazines. 


The first daily paper in Jllinois was edited 
by a Williams man. A partial list of publica- 
tions for which Williams has furnished one 
or more editors includes the Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago News, New York Evening Post, 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston Transcript, Spring- 
field Republican, Harper’s Magazine, Boston 
Post, Country Gentleman, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, Hartford Courant, Syracuse Herald, 
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New York Journal of Commerce, Tacoma 
Ledger, Living Age, Syracuse Post-Standard, 
Rochester Democrat, Utica Herald, Boston 
Advertiser, San Francisco Bulletin, Boston 
Globe. 


MEN OF SCIENCE 


Seventy-six Williams men are listed among 
men of science. 


From Amos Eaton of the class of 1799, the 
pioneer American Botanist and Geologist, 
down to the present, Williams men have been 
prominent in science, invention, exploration, 
and the like. William Keith Brooks, known 
as ‘America’s foremost zoologist”; H. A. 
Wilder, who invented and used nitro-glycer- 
ine several years before Nobel gave it to the 
world; Professor Raymond Dodge, who in- 
vented the instrument for measuring eye move- 
ments; Joseph W. Clark, who built the first 
railroad in Chile—these are but a few names 
selected at random from this field. 


MEN OF BUSINESS AND AFFAIRS 


Thirty-nine alumni have become mayors. 
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Williams gave Springfield, Massachusetts, 
its first mayor. Albany, New York, has re- 
cruited four of its mayors from the college. 
Graduates have presided over cities from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, including such 
places as Scranton, Topeka, Wheeling, Mar- 
quette, Sioux City, Omaha, Seattle and San 
Francisco. 


Two hundred and five Williams men have 
become bankers. 


Nine have become presidents of railroads. 


One hundred and fifty-two are listed among 
engineers and architects. 


Over one thousand have devoted their at- 
tention to business pursuits of various kinds. 


HERE IS A RECORD 


Doctor’s degrees have poured down upon 
Williams men from almost every leading col- 
lege and university in the world. 


Eleven hundred and ninety doctor’s degrees 
have been conferred upon graduates of the 
College. 
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One out of every six graduates has received 
a doctor’s degree. 


This is a record which stands unique among 
the colleges of America. 


THE FACULTY YESTERDAY 


The remarkable imprint which Williams 
has made is due, in a large measure, to the 
exceptionally high type of men on her faculty, 
both past and present. One of these,—the 
great Mark Hopkins—was honored nationally 
by being elected to the Hall of Fame. 


THE FACULTY ‘TODAY 


A striking indication of the capability of 
the faculty at Williams today is found in the 
fact that over five hundred publications have 
been published by its members. 


WILLIAMS IN THE WAR 


1651, or nearly 38 per cent. of all the living 
Williams men, were in service during the 
War. This figure does not include the three 
hundred men in training in the S. A. T. C. or 
the great number of men who served in a 
civilian capacity. 
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Of the 1651 men in uniform, nearly 77 per 


cent. were commissioned officers. 


Two million American men were sent over- 
seas. Of this number, seventy were designated 
by Congress to receive the Congressional 
Medal, the highest American decoration. 
Two of these were Williams men. 


Of the alumni who graduated since 1900, 
sixty per cent. were in service. 


Ninety per cent., or nine out of every ten 
alumni who graduated since 1910, were in 
service. 


One hundred and one out of 103 members 
of the class of 1917 were in untform. 


Six Williams men were cited for bravery; 
eight received Distinguished Service crosses; 
fourteen, Croix de Guerre; and one, the 
Legion of Honor. 


Carved in stone on the altar walls of 
Thompson Memorial Chapel, are the names 
of forty-six sons of Williams,—citizens, who 
gave thetr lives for the cause of their country. 
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WILLIAMS’ ROLL CALL 


A President of the United States 

A Vice-President 

A Secretary of State 

A Treasurer of the United States 

Two Secretaries of The Interior 

Five U. S. Ambassadors and Ministers 
Twelve Governors and Lt. Governors 


Consuls and Legation Attaches....... (A 
United States Congressmen........... 67 
Members of State Legislatures....... 315 
Mayors iil yo yi eee en 39 
Justices, State and Federal Supreme 

Courts oi ee ee ee 30 
PMU RES Ne 194 
Lawyers yt en NON at an 1290 
College (Presidents). ...0s,es en eee 71 
Presidents of Seminaries and Academies 193 
Professors). ec V4 oe ee Oe 241 
Teachers 030) Sore ener ee eae 1089 
Missionaries :)))/0 02k eae ee 179 
Ministers? 2) 28). ee ee een 1025 
Authors and) Writers isu 132 
Editors ies. Ves ee eee ae 190 
SCIENTISTS ise Pe ees ae era 76 
Physicians jth sWaiei ey ye eae tae 514 
RaiuroadPresidentsy, cen eee eee 9 
Engineers and Architects............: 152 
Bankers a. (iia Gea s e  an 205 
Business, Ment ss vi nee ee ee 1000 
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